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enthusiasm of laborious research. We learn that the last proofs were 
sent to the publishers only the day before the author's death, and after 
the perusal of the volume we find little difficulty in believing that it 
was indeed overmuch brain-work that produced the despairing agony 
which led to self-destruction. We even fancy we can detect occasional 
evidences of the too strong tension of the intellect, the too prolonged 
strain upon the mental powers. Yet in none of his works does the 
peculiar charm of his genius manifest itself more forcibly ; in none has 
he more successfully united keen scientific analysis, and the lucid 
arrangement of data which satisfy the demands of the student, with 
the graces of style which delight the general reader, to whom, of 
course, much of his technical phraseology must be unintelligible. Prob- 
ably no other scientific writer numbers one half so many unscientific 
readers as Mr. Miller. His manner is marked by naivete, without 
offensive egotism, except where his enthusiasm rises without effort into 
higher eloquence. Several chapters of " The Testimony of the Rocks " 
possess an epic grandeur of movement wonderfully accordant with 
their theme, and unfold their thought with a majestic steadiness of pur- 
pose admirably befitting the stately march of the creative seons they 
portray. And by way of contrast with this, we have chapters of scien- 
tific detail, in which the structure of a tiny leaf or of some palaeozoic 
shell is dwelt upon with loving tenderness, and painted for us with the 
most delicate faithfulness. Mr. Miller possessed to a degree perhaps 
never surpassed that rare power of vision which can adapt itself 
equally well to the vast and the minute, the distant and the imme- 
diate, — can see at the same moment the creation of a world and the 
unfolding of the flower-bud. 



12. — Quits: a Novel. By the Baroness Tautphceus, Author of 
"The Initials." In Two Volumes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott. 1857. pp. 612. 

The " golden opinions " won for its author by the charming story of 
" The Initials," secured for any subsequent work from her pen a ready 
welcome. The quaint title of her recent publication awakens curiosity, 
and prepares the reader to expect something piquant and entertaining, 
— an expectation by no means disappointed in the volumes before us. 
The key to this title is found in the peculiar antagonisms of the hero 
and heroine, veiling, as they do, strong mutual attractions, and allowing 
an interchange of hostilities which it requires some skill to manage so 
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delicately as to prevent the infliction of any wound, which the assailant 
would be powerless to heal. This catastrophe is avoided by not per- 
mitting the parties to meet until the story is well developed, and by 
the ample amends which that meeting is made to bring about. The 
hero is invisible for a long while, though his influence is powerful 
over the other characters, and the preparations for his reception are on 
so grand a scale, and the rumors which precede his appearance are so 
numerous, that we are on tiptoe to make his acquaintance. All 
the men who precede him in the story are, so to speak, merely the 
soups and appetizing sauces which prepare us for the grand piece 
de resistance, the Honorable Charles Thorpe himself. It is well that it 
proves a thorough English joint when it does appear ; for it is sub- 
jected to tolerably sharp cutting by some of the guests. The heroine, 
whose first years are spent in wandering from country to country, and 
whose keen intellect develops rapidly under this nomadic treatment, is 
suddenly transferred to a life of utter seclusion and study, to attain 
thereby a rare degree of womanly dignity, and to emerge at last 
thoroughly prepared for the important part she has to play in life as 
owner of an immense fortune with its attendant responsibilities. 

In addition to the decided interest of the plot, and spreading a charm 
over the whole work, are the many fine descriptions of scenery, which 
open up new and fresh regions to those who are weary of the much- 
trodden ground of fashionable tourists in and out of novels. These 
descriptions are so vivid, that the reader longs to spend a summer 
among the Bavarian Alps, and so skilfully are the changes of scene 
interwoven with the movements of the dramatis persona, that we 
should feel quite as sure of meeting with Rosel and Long Seppel at the 
mill, and Madame Cramer at the shop, as of finding the crags and 
precipices of the Alps themselves. The author knows well the ground 
she treads upon, both literally and figuratively, and while her descrip- 
tions of nature glow with an enthusiastic love for the country she 
describes, her management of the conventional portion of the tale re- 
veals familiarity with English social machinery, with the aggressive 
spirit of its parvenus, and the touch-me-not dignity of its aristocratic 
ranks. The removal of the social battle-ground to the free and 
unconventional Bavarian hills, makes the victory of true nobility over 
that of mere position less shocking to aristocratic prejudice, at the same 
time that it supplies the picturesque element in greater abundance. A 
genial and hearty tone pervades the volumes, and renders the denoue- 
ment altogether satisfactory. 



